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of Eome.    The unity and life of the Church depended
now on obedience to authority.

But in spite of all this, Professor Keinkens says,
individual Catholics had still liberty of conscience.
For the sake of Church privileges and civil rights they
were compelled to bow to Eome. Yet in conscience
they were not compelled to believe that what the Pope
decreed was in itself true and right. Even Herzen-
rdther, a famous theologian on the side of the Curia,
admits that the bishops received the doctrinal deci-
sions of the Pope, not because they were right, but
because of the authority of the Chair of Peter: that
is, Reinkens says, because of the de facto power of the
Popes. But this did not disturb the consciences of
the faithful. They still rested on the authority of the
Councils of Constance and Basel. By these the supre-
macy of Councils to Popes had been decreed, and their
decrees, with the confirmation of the Pope, had become
law for the German people. Frederick III. would not
give up the supremacy of Councils, and Eugenius IV.,
who eight years before had held the Council of Flo-
rence, to which infallibilists appeal for infallibility,
yielded to the Emperor. Lainez, the General of the
Jesuits, denied, at the Council of Trent, the divine
institution of bishops, that he might exalt the Pope
over General Councils ; but his views were strenuously
resisted. Whatever, therefore, the Pope might
a Catholic could always appeal to a General
and so save his conscience. He could still &
B^nx&rd of Clairvaux said to Eugenius; .JQJty
have the power, but you have not th^igih^ You do
what you ought not to do.5 A Catholic submitted to

